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Over a fourteen-year period, China’s devastating mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury civil war reduced once prosperous communities to rubble. It is of- 
ten termed the most devastating civil war in history, due to a staggering 
death toll, estimated in the tens of millions.! Both sides mobilized ad- 
herents of uncertain loyalties: mercenaries, militias, brigands, turncoats, 
and captives.” And both made extensive use of tactics involving spies, 
moles, and infiltrators—deliberately muddling boundaries and manip- 
ulating established markers in order to gain tactical advantage—while 
further exacerbating pervasive anxiety over disguise and betrayal.5 De- 
cisions at all levels could be transformative, devastating, or fatal; for ci- 
vilians, the prospect of loss—of family members, friends, community, 
property, and life—was a defining feature of everyday experience. War 
afforded opportunities even as it exposed dangers; it rendered familiar 
social routines and rules meaningless in practice, even as, for some, they 
became objects of nostalgia and longing in principle. 

War in some instances brought upward mobility, perhaps mainly to 
the opportunistic, the quick-thinking, the unencumbered, those willing 
to profit from the suffering of others—or those who saw new prospects 


D On the naming of this war as rebellion, revolution, or civil war, see Tobie Meyer-Fong, 
What Remains: Coming to Terms with Civil War in 19" century China (Stanford: Stanford Univ. 
Press, 2013), 10-11. Also Meyer-Fong, “Where the War Ended: Violence, Community, and 
Commemoration in China’s 19 Century Civil War,” American Historical Review 120 (2015): 
1724-25. 

2 In 1862, “at least eight different kinds of troops” were involved in the fighting. Jonathan 
Spence, God’s Chinese Son: The Taiping Heavenly Kingdom of Hong Xiuquan (New York: W.W. 
Norton, 1996), 303. 

3) Meyer-Fong, What Remains, chapter 3, especially 69-73. 
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in the expanding armies, bureaucracies, and sub-bureaucracies of com- 
peting regimes and regional militias.* In this vexed environment, infor- 
mation gained unusually urgent currency. It could clarify the unknown, 
and thereby facilitate survival in a war zone. Strategically disseminated 
disinformation could inspire fear among enemy forces. Accurate infor- 
mation about one’s enemy could contribute to victory by revealing tac- 
tics and weaknesses. It also established expertise in the context of 
competition over patronage. The chaotic circumstances and prolifera- 
tion of rumors during wartime elevated the value of reliable informa- 
tion. Combatants mobilized information and sought to hide it in order 
to meet new threats, discredit their enemies, and exploit opportunities. 
Misinformation, bureaucratic self-interest, reliance on familiar rhetori- 
cal and legal categories, and distance afflicted communications, hin- 
dered the war effort, and produced practical misunderstandings and 
errors in the written record. 

Compiled and written by Zhang Dejian 5&/#8% for Zeng Guofan’s 
El (1811-1872) Hunan Army between 1854-1855 and based on cap- 
tured documents and oral testimony, the Zei ging huizuan WRR 
(Compendium of Rebel Intelligence) has much to say about the processes 
and subject matters associated with military intelligence during the 
Taiping civil war.5 The material contained in the Zei qing huizuan ranges 


awa 
= 
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® Not only did the Taiping regime generate a new bureaucratic system in areas under occu- 
pation, but the military formations that developed to support the Qing, including especially 
the Hunan Army (Xiang jun ME), also produced additional new institutions. Jonathan 
Porter, Tséng Kuo-Fan’s Private Bureaucracy (Berkeley: Center for Chinese Studies, Univ. of 
California, 1972). 

5) Zhang Dejian, Zei ging huizuan, ed. Zhongguo shixuehui HEES, Taiping tianguo 
FRE (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin chubanshe, 1957), vol. 3, 25-348. The punctuated 
modern edition is based on the manuscript copy held at Beijing University cross-checked 
against the Boshan jingshe ZL [7 edition published in Nanjing in 1932 (Nanjing: Jiangsu 
shengli guoxue tushuguan, Boshan jingshe, 1932). Note that Worldcat mistakenly uses the 
character yi # for the less commonly encountered bo R. It is part of a collection published 
in the late 1950s celebrating the Taiping as revolutionary antecedents. Thus, the editors note 
that while the Zei ging huizuan manifests political and class prejudice against the Taiping, it 
still is an important and mostly reliable source of factual information. “Jiaoben Zei qing hui- 
zuan ti ji’ RARER HL, Zei qing huizuan, front matter, 25-26. It is still widely 
regarded as an essential source for the study of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom. Chinese 
scholarship on the Taiping has since the 1950s relied heavily on it. For a rough sense of this, 
a search of the China Academic Journals database yielded the following: the expression zei 
qing huizuan generated 1,151 hits (i.e., 1,151 articles mention the expression somewhere in 
their texts); a search for articles that use the Zei qing huizuan for “reference” yielded 650 hits 
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from accounts of military and political institutions to ethnographic- 
style observations of enemy clothing and food-ways, to moralistic tales 
of the strange marshaled to reveal the threat that the Taiping posed to 
civilization (and conversely, the moral imperative to defend the Qing). 
The Zei qing huizuan at least in theory contributed to the war effort by 
making enemy institutions, accoutrements, and practices visible and 
knowable. It applied recent intellectual trends to the crisis at hand by 
spotlighting the utility of new ideas about governance and the role of 
men working across or beyond formal bureaucratic boundaries. It also 
conjured the moral rightness and inevitability of Qing victory through 
stories of supernatural intervention and moral efficacy. Military intelli- 
gence in this context, perhaps as ever, reproduced prejudicial narratives 
explaining the conflict in order to mobilize support, in this case for the 
idealized dynastic cause. The information thus compiled was therefore 
not only militarily useful but also resonated with the ideological imper- 
atives driving the Hunan Army. 

An examination of this text illuminates the multiple functions of in- 
formation in wartime, specifically, its role in projecting expertise, ad- 
vancing the war effort, and establishing identities. It thus reveals much 
about the meaning and methods of military intelligence gathering as 
practiced in mid-nineteenth century China. For example: what strate- 
gies did the editors use to collect information? What conditions shaped 
their information gathering efforts and their interpretation of the infor- 
mation that they gathered? What categories of information made the 
rebel regime legible as state, non-state, enemy, and other? What types of 
people were mobilized in service to such projects, and what sources, 
genres, and methods were considered legitimate and authoritative for 
the presentation of such information? Through their work on the Zei 
qing huizuan, the editors pursued patronage and thus social mobility. 
They self-represent in its pages as experts and highlight the danger the 
enemy posed to “civilization” as understood by locally influential men of 


(ie. 650 articles either list it in their bibliography or cite it in footnotes). A subject search for 
Taiping tianguo yielded 7,1 articles. Thanks to Ye Yunshan for assistance with this search. 
All subsequent citations in this article are to the Taiping tianguo collection and do not repeat 
reference to volume number (3) in that multivolume set. Instead, I provide the original juan 
numbers along with the page number. The Boshan jingshe edition is also widely available in 
photo reprint. See for example Zhang Dejian, Zei qing huizuan (Taipei: Wenhai chubanshe, 
1968). 
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letters like themselves. They provide carefully collated and categorized 
information about the enemy, in the process making the Taiping polity 
legible as an aspiring dynastic state. They also marshal details about 
daily life in Taiping territory to demonize the Taiping regime for trans- 
gressive consumption and excessive violence. In content and methods, 
the Zei ging huizuan bears close lineal ties to nineteenth-century state- 
craft writings. At the same time, it includes vividly recounted stories re- 
vealing Heaven’s support for the Qing cause. The Zei ging huizuan 
reveals the compatibility of nineteenth-century statecraft thought with 
a resurgent commitment to a religious cosmology of reward and retribu- 
tion.® It thus offers a vivid and useful reminder that moral, cosmologi- 
cal, and political assumptions shape the production and interpretation 
of military intelligence. 


The Text and its Context 


Beginning in 1851, Hong Xiuquan 5 £ (1814-1864), the founder of the 
Taiping Heavenly Kingdom (Taiping tianguo A>} XE) and a visionary 
who identified himself as Jesus Christ's younger brother, led an army of 
religiously inspired followers out of their base in the mountains of 
Guangxi. They fought their way north through Hunan, Hubei, and An- 
hui, attracting and coercing vast numbers of adherents from among the 
disaffected.” Hong formally announced his imperial intentions in 1852, 
and established a capital at Nanjing, renamed Tianjing RIZ, or Heav- 
enly Capital, in 1853.8 They then began the work of organizing and staff- 
ing a bureaucracy. They defied the Qing, calling them demons, idolaters, 
and illegitimate occupiers. The Taiping leaders at the same time appro- 


© On the relationship between moral activism and religious belief during the war, see 
Meyer-Fong, What Remains, chapter 2. 

” Fora detailed and sympathetic chronicle of the Taiping movement, with particular refer- 
ence to their military victories, see Jen Yuwen, The Taiping Revolutionary Movement (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1973). 

8) Nanjing served as capital of the various Southern Dynasties during the Six Dynasties 
period (ca. 220-589 CE). Later, it was the first capital of the Ming dynasty, and became the 
secondary capital after the Yongle emperor relocated the primary capital to Beijing. The city 
had powerful political resonance as a locus for regional aspirations and literati identities. It 
also was considered to have a kingly aura. On the symbolic significance of Nanjing as capital 
and site for utopian aspirations, see Chuck Wooldridge, City of Virtues: Nanjing in an Age of 
Utopian Visions (Seattle: Univ. of Washington Press, 2015). 
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priated the symbolic repertoire and prerogatives of a dynastic state and 
prosecuted what was in substance and effect a civil war. They com- 
manded the populace to abandon social markers associated with the 
ruling dynasty. Men in Taiping territory were to stop shaving their fore- 
heads, a mark of submission to Qing rule required of all adult male sub- 
jects since 1645, and all individuals residing in Taiping-controlled areas 
were, at least in theory, to adopt Taiping religious practices. The Taiping 
state created new titles, banners, and uniforms; they issued identity pa- 
pers, seals, and held civil service examinations. Hong Xiuquan and his 
followers thus threatened the Qing Empire militarily, politically, and 
ideologically. With the establishment of a capital, the creation of insti- 
tutional infrastructure, and the deployment of material artifacts, the 
Taiping made clear their dynastic aspirations and became legible as a 
polity, a change in status recognized and understood by the authors of 
the Zei ging huizuan, who depicted the material, military, and institu- 
tional dimensions of the Taiping state, even as they demeaned them.? 
As the dynasty’s underfunded and ill-trained regular armies suffered 
defeats in central China, Zeng Guofan, a capital official on home leave in 
Hunan to mourn his mother, (reluctantly) accepted an imperial com- 
mission in 1853 to mobilize local forces to prosecute the war, at a time 
when not much was known about the enemy.!° Zeng Guofan built the 
Hunan Army (Xiang jun HE), an efficient and expansive operation 
with a rather broader operational ambit than had been typical of earlier 
militia forces, such as those mobilized to suppress the so-called White 
Lotus Rebellion (1796-1804). The Hunan Army was a fighting force made 
up of rural Hunan men, personally loyal to Zeng." Faced with insuf- 
ficient resources to support his troops, Zeng raised funds by highlighting 
the threat that the Taiping posed to Confucian civilization. In a public 
proclamation of 1854, he emphasized the barbarous nature of the 
Taiping heterodoxy: the Taiping not only stole boats and plundered 
homes, they also, in a most grievous and unprecedented threat to 
Confucian civilization, “[took] thousands of years of Chinese manners, 


9 They note that the establishment of the Taiping capital at Nanjing led to standardization 
of uniforms, documents, and seals, for example. See Zei qing huizuan, 5149, 7:189 inter alia. 
10) Stephen R. Platt, Autumn in the Heavenly Kingdom: China, the West, and the Epic Story of 
the Taiping Civil War (New York: Knopf, 2012), 117. 

™ Ibid., 119-22. 
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ethics, classics, and laws, and ina single day swept them away complete- 
ly? R BU Tae tase ti > RÉUNIE Zeng thus 
rallied local support for the dynastic cause by invoking civilizational 
markers, a shared culture grounded in custom and text, profoundly 
threatened by enemy heterodoxy. Created after a series of stunning de- 
feats, the Hunan Army compensated militarily for the insufficiency of 
Qing regular forces. It also mobilized support for the Qing cause by 
identifying the Taiping as an existential threat to civilization. 

In addition to rallying support among local elites, the logistical head- 


E E 


quarters (Liangtai =) associated with Zeng Guofan established eight 
institutions, including an editorial office (Caibiansuo <4 Fit), an ord- 
nance office (Junxiesuo ff), a firearms office (Huoqisuo  #$fIT), a 
spy agency (Zhentansuo {HFFFT), and a documents office (Wen’ansuo 
XEF)! These institutions not only provided material support for the 
Hunan Army, but also created mechanisms for upward mobility (or at 
least alternative employment) through patronage. For example, before 
the war, the primary author of the Zei ging huizuan, Zhang Dejian, held 
a position as patrol officer (xunbuguan XF) in the Hubei governor's 
yamen. After finishing the Zei qing huizuan, he leveraged his connection 
to Zeng Guofan and his experience as a military affairs expert to obtain 
a position as expectant assistant magistrate and then as assistant magis- 
trate (zhou xian zuoguan JN% E ) in Hubei. On January 24, 1865, Zeng 
Guofan wrote to a fellow official and war veteran requesting that a posi- 
tion be found for Zhang Dejian, whom he describes as a good writer, an 
expert on matters related to the salt monopoly, and a man worthy of 
employment. Zeng recounts Zhang’s years of service in his camp and his 
subsequent appointment as expectant magistrate and then magistrate. 
He notes that Zhang had been cashiered from his official position and 


12) Zeng Guofan, “Tao Yuefei xi” JHE, Zuben Zeng Wenzheng gong quanji ER ÁX 
(EZ 48, ed. Li Hanzhang 249 (Changchun: Jilin renmin chubanshe, 1995), Wenji 
3.2:1579-80, translation after Platt, Autumn in the Heavenly Kingdom, 124. 

13) On the founding of these eight institutions, see Li Shuchang FE, Zeng Guofan nianpu 
EEE (Changsha: Yuelu shushe, 1986), 37. On the logistical headquarters as a new 
type of administrative institution developed to supply and provision large-scale campaigns 
prosecuted by an imperially commissioned commander (duban junwu #74) in the 
mid-nineteenth century, see Elisabeth Kaske, “Total War: Military Supply and Civilian 
Resources during China’s Era of Rebellions,” in Chinese and Indian Warfare—from the Clas- 
sical Age to 1870, ed. Kaushik Roy and Peter Lorge (New York: Routledge, 2015), 263-65. 
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then worked as a private secretary in Fanshi “1 county, Shanxi. Zeng 
asks his colleague to employ Zhang as an expert on matters related to 
the salt monopoly at the rate of 30-40 taels per month, citing Zhang’s 
expertise, writing skill, and prior service. A recently discovered collec- 
tion of twenty poems by Zhang Dejian mourning the death of Zeng 
Guofan further testifies to the importance Zhang attached to his con- 
nection to Zeng and the role of patronage in the wartime and post-war 
career trajectories of men like Zhang. 

The Zei ging huizuan reflects in text the institutional arrangements 
used by the Hunan Army to combat the radical strangeness of the Tai- 
ping polity.! The front matter contains Zeng’s orders and instructions 
for the book’s production. He identifies the need for a practical hand- 
book to make sense of the various and volatile information gathered by 
spies and contained in captured materials. He specifies which individu- 


14) Zeng Guofan, “Yu Ding Richang shi’er yue shiqi ri” £4 J i FEH, Hu Xiang 
wenku, Zeng Guofan quanji XAI SJE, 4 ERE ( tae Yuelu shushe, 2011), 28:839. 
15) Zhu Shugian ASE, “Guanyu Zei ging huizuan de zuozhe ji jishi xiaxian” AJS (HIS 
ER) MERE BGR, Yangzhou daxue xuebao (renwen kexue ban) 10.5 (2006): 86. 
The set of twenty poems by Zhang Dejian mourning the death of Zeng Guofan is currently 
held in the library of Inner Mongolia Normal University. 

16) There has been a flurry of recent interest in the Zei ging huizuan since 2016, particularly 
in its role in an emergent “information order” or “information work” that contributed to the 
suppression of the Taiping. This may be connected to renewed enthusiasm for Zeng Guo- 
fan—celebrated intermittently since the late twentieth century as a loyal Confucian 
patriot—or to the emergence of information science (gingbaoxue TK) as a field of aca- 
demic endeavor in China. For example, an article published in a lavishly illustrated Chinese 
magazine that features brief humanities articles for a general audience highlights the hand- 
book’s place in the Hunan Army’s information order. See Luo Shan EL, “Zei ging huizuan 
yu Xiang jun qingbao jigou de jianli: Zeng Guofan ruhe moqing Taiping tianguo de di” HIS 
F BUNT AMEN ET : MEET RENE, Guojia renwen lishi 
(August 2016): 100-05. A further example of this phenomenon can be found in an article on 
the popular aggregator site Meiri toutiao 43: H GH{K praising the accuracy of the information 
in Zei ging huizuan and narrating the life of Zhang Dejian. See Luo Pan gaoren HER E A, 
“Zeng Guofan de Xiangjun qingbao jigou Caibiansuo zengjing zhunque de yuce le Taiping 
tianguo de Tianjing shibian” % BR NME EURE R i AT A EE HR OR T KER 
(AY A EE, Meiri toutiao, March, 22, 2017, http://www.toutiao.com/a6400235038491 
607297 (visited July 5, 2017). On “information work” in the Hunan Army from 1854-1856, see 
Deng Yiwu EN, “Xianfeng san zhi wu nian Xiangjun de qingbao gongzuo yu zhenya 
Taiping tianguo zhanzheng” Jat! = 3 AMENER LE SARA EA ERS, Wei 
wenku WOLE, May 31, 2017, https://hk.wxwenku.com/d/100602989 (visited June 22, 2017). 
This article was originally published in Yiyang shizhuan xuebao ÉTÉ #4 19 (1998): 
28-32. 
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als should carry out the work and how much they would be paid.!” The 
first two juan of the manuscript copy held by Beijing University bear an- 
notations in Zeng Guofan’s handwriting, or a close facsimile. Experts on 
the period have confirmed that these comments were either written by 
Zeng himself or by one of his secretaries, and thus have concluded that 
the book was in fact used as intended. The reproduction of Zeng’s ini- 
tial orders in the front matter, along with further communications from 
him as well as the authors about salaries, tasks, and the desirability of 
printing the work, further affirm both their connection to him and their 
role on the front lines against Taiping heterodoxy.! These men empha- 
size in the book’s paratext their superior qualification as experts who 
understand the enemy and who can thus make a valuable contribution 
to the war effort. 


Intelligence Gathering 


The project of gathering information had multiple dimensions, includ- 
ing the collation of texts seized from the Taiping forces by the Hunan 
Army and interviews with various categories of people who had experi- 
ence in Taiping territory.2° According to the editor’s preface, in 1853, 
with the Taiping incursion into central China already well underway, 
Zhang Dejian, in addition to his routine duties in the Hubei governor’s 
yamen in Wuchang KE, cultivated an interest in current affairs, and 
learned what he could about enemy activities. Zhang collected materi- 
als in written and oral form from city residents who shared his concern. 
He used his position to interrogate refugees and former captives. He 
took notes and collected other people’s papers. He also “changed his 
clothes” (yi zhuang 4422) and went in disguise into Taiping territory to 


1) Zei ging huizuan, front matter, 36. Other surviving manuscripts were later catalogued or 
reprinted under titles such as Hong-Yang leizuan shiliie RE SENS or Hong-Yang jishi 
HAL. Hong (Xiuquan) and Yang (Xiuging) AF led the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom 
and their surnames functioned especially during the Republican period as a less pejorative 
name for forces known under the Qing as the Southern Rebels (Yuefei HE). 

18) “Fu jiaokan ji” REHE, Zei ging huizuan, 333. 

19) Zei qing huizuan, front matter, 36-37. 

20) Most Taiping written materials were destroyed after the war, making this collection 
especially valuable for its reported reliance on piles and piles of pamphlets and booklets tied 
up in bundles, each bundle containing a thousand items. See Zei qing huizuan, 4118. 
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gather intelligence. There, he conversed with soldiers, officers, captives, 
and “rural people who had suffered harm” (shou hai xiangmin ZZR 
EX). He recorded his findings and found eventually that his materials 
amounted to a small book, to which he gave the title “Essentials of Rebel 
Intelligence” (Zei qing jiyao WSE), and then set it aside.2! 

In the autumn of 1854, after Zeng Guofan and his forces recaptured 
Wuchang from the Taiping forces, Zhang Dejian, “without a thought at 
first for his own career advancement” WJH Ct», presented his 
manuscript to Zeng through an intermediary.?? The claim that he gave 
no thought to his own advancement seems patently disingenuous; the 
gesture clearly seems intended to elicit patronage. In the very next sen- 
tence, Zhang recalls how he explained to Zeng that in order to defeat the 
rebels, one needed to understand them—and in order to understand 
them, one needed to “appreciate people who understood them” KL 
AZIR. He himself, Zhang offered, might be at least a little bit useful 
to Zeng in that regard.? After a series of significant victories, Zeng evi- 
dently realized the value of Zhang’s intelligence-gathering. Zeng as- 
signed Zhang to lead a newly created editorial office based at Wuchang 
tasked with verifying, collating, and compiling books and documents 
seized from the other side. Their goal was to produce a complete hand- 
book of useful information about enemy affairs.24 The project provided 
positions to those who had fled Taiping territory, including a number of 
individuals who had served the Taiping, and it offered paid employment 
to a cohort of men, nearly all possessed of low level examination de- 
grees or degrees by purchase? When the Taiping again attacked and 
occupied Wuchang in February-March 1855, intelligence operations 
shifted to Changsha Ryb. Zhang continued as editor in chief, but the 


2D Zei qing huizuan, preface FF, 27. 

22) The intermediary was Liu Rong #2 (1816-1873), an old friend of Zeng Guofan, a fellow 
scholar from the Yuelu Academy (Yuelu shuyuan FRE bt), and Hunan Army general. 
23) Zei qing huizuan, preface, 27. 

24) The document by Zeng Guofan authorizing the creation of an office to compile military 
intelligence with a description of topics to be investigated and included in a complete hand- 
book to be used in defeating the Taiping can be found in the front matter on page 36. Zhang 
Dejian’s formal reply accepting the assignment can be found on page 37. A key word search 
of digitized versions of Zeng’s writings, conducted with the assistance of Yunshan Ye, how- 
ever, yielded relatively little about the Zei qing huizuan and its author. 

25) Zei qing huizuan, front matter, 35. On the amounts paid per month to employees in 
Changsha and on plans for publication, see 38. 
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original staff scattered and a mostly new group took shape. Five months 
later, the project was complete. 

The front matter (including the preface, table of contents, statement 
of editorial principles, and biographies of those interviewed) introduces 
those most deeply involved with the project and describes the methods 
that the editors and authors deployed. These materials make clear the 
perceived risks and challenges associated with information gathering in 
wartime, specifically concerns about authorial legitimacy, loyalty, prac- 
tical value, false testimony, and physical danger. Zhang Dejian repeat- 
edly emphasizes the utility of his project, the veracity of his materials, 
and the loyalty of those involved, clearly addressing an imagined audi- 
ence of dubious, concerned, or hostile critics. He intimates that some 
readers might suspect him of endangering the public by propagating 
heterodox rebel texts, or of being frivolously interested in strange prac- 
tices, or of fabricating false information, or of reproducing materials 
lacking in literary merit.26 Zhang suggests that the doubts of one’s os- 
tensible allies represented a significant impediment to the urgent busi- 
ness of gathering intelligence in wartime. He also gives voice to those 
who doubt the reliability of oral testimony, or who express anxiety 
about the many challenges involved in gathering information in war- 
time.?” He concludes, however, that wartime need for first-hand infor- 
mation mitigated against all of these concerns. The challenges involved 
in gathering information should be understood as a pathway to knowl- 
edge; by carefully collecting and collating an abundance of information, 
one could learn the truth about “rebel affairs” (zei ging FKTS)28 Indi- 
viduals and information that might otherwise seem to have been com- 
promised by association with the enemy could and should still make a 
useful contribution.?9 


26) See for example Zei ging huizuan, front matter, 29, 30, 33-35. 

2D Zei qing huizuan, preface, 28-29. 

28) Tbid., 29. 

29) On Lin Zexu’s ÆRHIÉR (1785-1850) reliance on local informants in Guangzhou and his 
anxiety related to his informants’ connection to foreigners, see Matthew Mosca, From Fron- 
tier Policy to Foreign Policy: The Question of India and the Transformation of Geopolitics in 
Qing China (Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 2013), 242-44. Interestingly, Lin seldom included 
material collected from these sources in his official memorials, even as he found them useful 
in his local operations. See Mosca, From Frontier Policy to Foreign Policy, 243. Lin’s informa- 
tion gathering included the interrogation of captives and foreign and local informants, as 
well as the translation and collation of texts. 
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The Zei ging huizuan contains information about the enemy collect- 
ed by various means including observations behind enemy lines, oral 
testimony, hearsay, and captured documents. On the one hand, it incor- 
porates a substantial body of textual materials captured in battle or in- 
tercepted in transit, all of which, the editor claims, were cross-checked 
for agreement and facticity. On the other hand, it prominently features 
eyewitness accounts collected by undercover operatives, turncoats, ref- 
ugees, and captives. This was standard military intelligence practice 
during the Qing.°° The Zei ging huizuan relies at least in part on anec- 
dote and hearsay, often with specific (name) attribution provided in 
notes or tagged as “common knowledge” A FFXII or “something that 
everyone has seen” | Fit R. The work of the editorial office, especially 
in its reliance on oral testimony, anticipated that of other new semi-of- 
ficial institutions established under Hunan Army auspices to fund, pros- 
ecute, and commemorate the war. The staff of these institutions, eager 
to demonstrate their ability, privileged gathering, collating, and inter- 
viewing, whether tasked with organizing military intelligence, collect- 
ing fees, or identifying martyrs deserving of imperial honors.*! Regardless 
of their specific tasks, the men associated with these institutions inevi- 
tably presented their anti-Taiping project in ferociously ideological and 
moral terms. 

Zhang Dejian provides a list of individual contributors with brief bio- 
graphical statements in the front matter. He also notes that not all of 
those consulted on the project could be named, due to unreliable re- 
porting, inadequate documentation, or loss of identifying material. Oral 
sources seemed to require either corroboration by association with 


30) On the use of captured documents and spies in earlier conflicts, see for example Qingdai 
nongmin zhanzheng shi ziliao xuanbian {CE RAKE LA RES, eds. Zhongguo renmin 
daxue lishixi HE] \ RKE EA, Zhongguo diyi lishi dang’anguan “PBs — HERE 
ZPE (Beijing: Zhongguo renmin daxue chubanshe, 1984), vol. 1, 8-12. 

3D On the activities of the Liangjiang Bureau for the Selection and Investigation of the Loyal 
and Righteous pa LIKEN 3s), created by Zeng Guofan in 1860, see Tobie Meyer-Fong, 
“Gathering in a Ruined City: Metaphor, Practice, and Recovery in Post-Taiping Yangzhou,” 
in Lifestyle and Entertainment in Yangzhou, ed. Lucie B. Olivova and Vibeke Bordahl (Copen- 
hagen: Nordic Institute of Asian Studies, 2009), 37-61, and What Remains, 146-51. The Bureau 
offers a useful comparative case. It made use of specific sources and methods to make visible 
the implicit—by spotlighting the adherence of those designated “loyal and righteous” to 
correct (authoritative) norms and values. By contrast, the Zei ging huizuan uses similar 
sources and methods to make Taiping deviance visible. 
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specific names and personalities, or validation as common knowledge. 
Character was an important criterion for credibility, particularly for 
those informants relied upon most frequently. Zhang describes his as- 
sistant editor and fellow author, Shao Yanlang 45 (d.u.), as a man of 
few words and considerable bravery. A private secretary by profession, 
he had five years of first hand military experience, and thus understood 
topography, logistics, and firearms. Not only that, he could narrate the 
history of the Taiping movement in an orderly fashion, he knew the val- 
ue of local militias, and, according to Zhang, being a man of integrity, 
Shao desperately desired the opportunity to serve the war effort. Zhang 
credits Cheng Fenghuang #2453 (d.u.), a returnee who had lived for an 
extended period among the Taiping, as being like his own “eyes and 
ears” (er mu HH). He describes Cheng as an observer of remarkable 
integrity and fortitude, in spite of the potentially incriminating fact of 
his extended stay in enemy territory. Zhang asserts that upon capture by 
the enemy, Cheng initially planned to assassinate Taiping leaders. 
Failing that, he hid his hostile intentions, went undercover, won the 
trust of his captors, and collected information. At the earliest opportu- 
nity, he stripped off his Taiping identity and made his way from Nanjing 
to Wuchang. Zhang reiterates the importance of informants like Cheng 
to the loyalist intelligence gathering project, highlighting Cheng’s re- 
sourcefulness, bravery, and character, defending him, presumably, 
against intimations of disloyalty. To exclude those, like Cheng, who had 
lived among the rebels on the grounds that they were categorically un- 
reliable would harm the war effort by making it impossible to gather 
information. Participation in this project, conversely, also offered men 
like Cheng the opportunity to launder their reputations after suspect 
periods of residence in Taiping territory.>? 

Other informants listed in the front matter range from local officials 
and gentry who had opportunity to observe the enemy due to prior resi- 
dence in South China to soldiers and militiamen (“braves,’ yong 53) to 


32 Memoirs written after the war sometimes also seem to have had this function as well, 
particularly in instances where the author sought regular employment within the Qing 
bureaucratic establishment. For example, Si tong ji Rac by Li Gui ZÆ can be read at 
least in part as an account of the author’s good character under duress, and thus his worthi- 
ness of rehabilitation. See Li Gui, Si tong ji, in Taiping tianguo, Gao Ding {fi} preface, vol. 
4, 466-67. 
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former captives and refugees, some of whom had served the Taiping or 
who were suspected of having done so. Among those listed as officials 
and gentry, many had significant recent experience in Guangxi and had 
relocated or returned to Hunan and Hubei for various reasons. The lon- 
gest of these brief biographies also clearly seem intended to either exon- 
erate the informants, whose loyalty seemed compromised by long 
periods of residence in Taiping territory, or highlight reasons for particu- 
lar knowledge of “rebel affairs.’°? The refugee informants include 
(among others) a businessman and a wood dealer, both from Hubei, 
who had been trapped in Nanjing when the city fell, three boatmen, a 
salt dealer, a cotton dealer, a trader, and a ceramics dealer.34 These indi- 
viduals, presented as innocent refugees formerly trapped in Taiping ter- 
ritory, clearly had insider knowledge of use to the Hunan Army’s 
logistical team as they sought to assess Taiping supplies and develop a 
freshwater navy. 

The named informants also include twelve men who had served the 
Taiping regime. For example, one of these was an officer in the Green 
Standard Army, who lost a battle and was taken prisoner. He then 
worked as a woodcarver making identity plaques. Later he was promot- 
ed to a military position in the Taiping army. Captured by Qing forces, he 
was interrogated eleven times. His confession included authentic and 
useful information. But seeing that he had served the enemy for a long 
time and in a military capacity, the governor general had him executed, 
to Zhang’s evident chagrin. Others included men who had served re- 
spectively as bursar of robes, manager of cooking oil and salt supplies, a 
keeper of flags, a manager of vehicles, a wood carver, a granary manager, 
and an accountant in the Taiping capital, all thus men who presumably 
had privileged access to information about supplies.55 


33) See for example the biography of a Zhejiang native and private secretary who lived in 
Taiping territory and offered a detailed description of the origins of the Taiping movement. 
He was accused as a traitor. The authors argue that he served unwillingly and should be 
exonerated. Another, a native of Jiangxia ) LE, Hubei, “led braves to kill rebels on several 
occasions. He moreover repeatedly went undercover in rebel territory; he requested rein- 
forcements many times” EREB > EE RKRE » BPRS. A famous 
doctor from Jiangxia was impressed into rebel service due to his skills. These examples, 
among others, can be found in Zei qing huizuan, front matter, list of investigators KALE, 
39 and 40. 

34) Of these, seven were from Anhui, five from Hubei, four from Jiangsu, five from Hunan, 
and one from Jiangxi. See Zei ging huizuan, front matter, list of investigators, 40-41. 

35) Ibid., 41. 
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Chance encounters played a disproportionately important role in in- 
telligence operations. Processing information required discernment. 
Rumor, spies, impostors, and fakes proliferated as territory changed 
hands, and personnel changed uniforms. In the context of civil war, 
whose words could be trusted? Which documents were reliable? Would 
spies sent behind enemy lines survive to report?36 Or would they be cap- 
tured, interrogated, tortured, and executed??” Even if they survived to 
report, would they have had access to reliable information? Even if all of 
the spies reported the same things, might they still be wrong? And even 
if they provided accurate information, would it not be doubted as lies 
and exaggeration? Acknowledging these and other challenges involved 
in information gathering, Zhang Dejian argues that by collecting suffi- 
cient quantities of material from returnees, these difficulties might be 
overcome.f8 Based on their extensive efforts, especially their willingness 
to take seriously material provided by returnees, the authors claimed 
insider knowledge of Taiping military operations and ethnographic in- 
formation about life in Taiping territory. They presented themselves as 
experts in governance, in this instance as experts in enemy affairs, able 
to assess conditions, evaluate prospects, explain Taiping behavior, and 
identify pathways to victory. 


Military Affairs as Intellectual Practice 


The Zei ging huizuan reflects the tradition of statecraft thinking associ- 
ated with Zeng Guofan’s predecessors and mentors at the Yuelu Acade- 
my in Changsha, which wedded a rigorous moral vision to the socially 
engaged practical study of war, hydraulics, political economy, and gover- 
nance.*9 The editors self-represent as “gentlemen concerned with cur- 
rent events” ÒH Z + who responded to the crisis presented by the 


36) Zeng Guofan begins a memorial by stating that since the previous winter he has spent 
large sums of money to hire people willing to enter enemy territory to gather information. 
Recently, several having successfully made it back to the garrison, he is sending a memorial 
to report on their findings. See “Tanming qianlu zei zong pian” PEHA BIER AERA, dated 
Xianfeng 4/3/20 (17 April 1854), in Zuben Zeng Wenzheng gong quanji, zougao Zf 2, 405. 
37) On Taiping spies captured, interrogated, and executed, see Zei qing huizuan, 5:160. 

38) Zei ging huizuan, preface, 28-29. 

39) William T. Rowe, China’s Last Empire: The Great Qing (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 2009), 159. 
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Taiping war.# They thus position themselves as men of letters who 
made questions of governance the object of their intellectual interest. 

Beginning in the early nineteenth-century, scholars based in Confu- 
cian academies participated in an “emerging unofficial sphere of policy 
discussion,” which was “more flexible and unfettered than the confines 
of the bureaucracy”#! Such men inhabited vital social and intellectual 
networks lodged in the provinces, even as they sought to have an impact 
on imperial policies. These scholars addressed questions of local, na- 
tional, and geopolitical concern using new paradigms that eschewed 
the genres and linguistic conventions associated with formal bureau- 
cratic communications (even when they themselves had bureaucratic 
experience or close connections to the bureaucracy). They also made 
note of their reliance on contact with commoners as part of their intel- 
lectual practice, giving greater legitimacy to new, non-textual, sources of 
information in the process. Academic giant Ruan Yuan ET (1764-1849), 
for example, described interviewing locals in order to locate steles and 
tombs in the course of his philological and historical investigations.#? 
The reliance on oral interviews became even more apparent in wartime 
and postwar projects. Gazetteers produced in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury cite such encounters with greater frequency than do earlier such 
works. Editors indicate this by including the words “newly gathered” 
(xin caifang rfk) alongside individual gazetteer entries.*? 

The Zei ging huizuan can be considered alongside other works of 
nineteenth-century statecraft writings. In some respects, it resembles 
the three somewhat earlier guides to local defense compiled by the well- 
known Hunanese statecraft thinker Yan Ruyi Hx% (1759-1826). These 
works detail retrospectively the causes of and responses to unrest on the 
Miao frontier, along the southeast coast, and in the northwest for the 
reference of those who might confront instability in these regions in the 
future. Yan’s guides include maps, geographical information, accounts 


40) Zei qing huizuan, preface, 27. 

4) Mosca, From Frontier Policy to Foreign Policy, 3. 

42) See for example his “Xiu Sui Yangdi ling ji” (Sr MERC, Yanjing shi ji EKR FE (Bei- 
jing: Zhonghua shuju, 1993), vol. 2, 624. For a translation, see Tobie Meyer-Fong, Building 
Culture in Early Qing Yangzhou (Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 2003), 18-19. On Lin Zexu’s 
use of interviews with foreign and local informants in Canton, see Mosca, From Frontier 
Policy to Foreign Policy, 244. 

43) For example, see Yingjie 1%% ed., Xu Yangzhou fu zhi ENTRE, 1874 edition, 24.1a-b. 
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of local customs (particularly as relevant to the defense project), bio- 
graphies, literary materials, local argot, and miscellaneous knowledge, 
consisting largely of morally directed stories of marvels, auspicious oc- 
currences, and righteous individuals.*+ According to Daniel McMahon, 
Yan’s three borderland guidebooks embody the ideal prevalent among 
men associated with the Yuelu Academy that scholarship “be concrete, 
socially useful, and connected to personal experience”# The three 
books promoted knowledge of local circumstances in service to better 
frontier governance. They deal with frontier spaces defined by shared 
geographies and policy problems (the Miao frontier, the interstitial bor- 
der region of three northwestern provinces, and the southeast coast) 
rather than bureaucratically salient administrative boundaries. The 
books suggest the limitations of existing genres, language, and para- 
digms particularly in the face of large scale crises afflicting multiple ad- 
ministrative units.# The Zei ging huizuan similarly reflects a statecraft 
orientation: comprehensive scope, empirical methods (including field 
work and interviews), first-hand experience, moral rigor, and institu- 
tional acumen in service to practical governance.*” It also offers an al- 
ternative language, genre, and epistemology through which to prosecute 
civil war. It crosses administrative boundaries and draws connections in 
language unbounded by bureaucratic convention. Unlike Yan’s books, 
however, the Zei qing huizuan deals in the present tense with an imme- 
diate threat: an aspiring dynastic regime, with a growing army, a navy, 
and a capital in China’s economic and cultural heartland. 

The Zei ging huizuan is the product of the localist statecraft turn in 
military writing in nineteenth-century China, especially, perhaps, as 
practiced in Hunan. It contrasts quite dramatically with established 
genres for writing about war. The Zei ging huizuan is not a general trea- 
tise on how to prosecute war, nor is it grounded in official documents 


44) See for example Yan Ruyi, Miaofang beilan FAST (Taipei: Huawen shuju, 1969), 
table of contents and section “on miscellaneous knowledge” (zashi XER), 22.1a (975). 

45) Daniel McMahon, “The Yuelu Academy and Hunan’s Nineteenth-Century Turn Toward 
Statecraft,” Late Imperial China, 26.1 (2005): 93. 

46) Yan Ruyi’s guides to frontier defense are, in instructive ways, both like—and unlike— 
county gazetteers. They contain some of the same types of information (geographical, lin- 
guistic, ethnographic), but without the bureaucratic frame. Instead of emphasizing 
administration, they focus on challenges to governance and how to overcome them. 

47) McMahon, “The Yuelu Academy,” 93. 
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produced by the dynasty in wartime, nor yet is it an unofficial history 
(yeshi HF) based on personal experience of a past conflict. Unlike 
works in these other genres, the Zei ging huizuan seeks to address cur- 
rent and urgent problems posed by a particular enemy. It is not retro- 
spective, nor is it generalized. 

The term Auizuan used in the title signals a loose generic classifica- 
tion grounded in method rather than content. It consists of the charac- 
ters hui meaning to gather together, collect, or assemble, and zuan % 
meaning to edit, compile, and collate. Other works so named include 
imperially approved compilations of classical commentary, a guide to 
the capital, collections of legal materials, and a medical work on the 
treatment of traumatic injuries.*® The Zei qing huizuan is thus identified 
by way of its title as an edited compilation of material organized by cat- 
egory with accompanying interpretation. The information included in 
the collection comes mainly from the enemy side; it presents (and pur- 
ports to explain) “rebel affairs” or “enemy intelligence” (zei ging TS) in 
an orderly and useful fashion. The Zei ging huizuan bears a certain fam- 
ily resemblance in both methods and content to other types of hand- 
books, guidebooks, and local gazetteers. It purports, by way of its name 
and topical organization, to provide a comprehensive and ordered over- 
view of all that is known and useful on a particular subject matter (rebel 
affairs) at present. This effort to synthesize information from a wide 
range of sources into reliable and useful knowledge also seems typical of 
statecraft writings from this period. 

The Zei ging huizuan predictably does not follow standard formulas 
for retrospective commemoration like the official paintings commis- 
sioned to celebrate a victory, nor does it conform to the style of the offi- 
cial Qing campaign histories (fangliie 7%), which were typically edited 
compilations of wartime communications between the throne and of- 
ficials in the provinces. Campaign histories frame wartime events as a 


48) Legal titles include the Da Qing lüli huizuan KEKE and the Da Qing lüli zengxiu 
huizuan dacheng Aiwa ttt Wi ERAK, Ting Zhang, personal communication. The 
Dumen jilüe AP J&cUg, the standard late Qing guide to Beijing, is also known by the alterna- 
tive title Dumen huizuan EF £34, Emily Mokros, personal communication. On physician 
Hu Tingguang’s #4 %£5¢ work titled Shangke huizuan FFE, 1815 preface, see Yi-Li Wu, 
“A Trauma Doctors Practice in Nineteenth-Century China: the Medical Cases of Hu 
Tingguang,” Social History of Medicine 30 (2016): 299-322; “Between the Living and the Dead: 
Trauma Medicine and Forensic Medicine in the mid-Qing,” Frontiers of History in China 10 
(2015): 38-73. 
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form of dialogue between the emperor and officials in chronological or- 
der, leading inevitably to a favorable outcome. They thus unfold in simu- 
lated real time and replicate the format, pathways, and vocabulary of 
official communications, pointing inevitably to a victory, which, by the 
time of writing, has already occurred. The editors of the Zei ging hui- 
zuan make the grand claim that their work could prove helpful for the 
future writing of an official campaign history once the war was (inevita- 
bly) won, emphasizing the potential utility of their local project to a 
court-sponsored one.*9 And yet, their representation of the war could 
not be readily incorporated into a campaign history, due to its extra- 
bureaucratic origins. The official campaign history of the Taiping War, 
Qinding jiaoping Yuefei fangliie SRE HAZ BE EE, was produced by a 
team of Beijing-based officials at least nominally led by Manchu aristo- 
crats in the early 1870s. The Zei ging huizuan, not surprisingly, had no 
discernible influence on its organization or contents.5° 

The account of the Taiping War in the main body of the Qinding jiao- 
ping Yuefei fangliie relies extensively on set phrases for describing sedi- 
tious persons and practices, hard to police boundary areas, and the need 
to prosecute malefactors to the full extent of the law. It commemorates 
war as an accumulation of victorious battles and decisions by the em- 
peror and his officials by way of selective inclusion of memorials and 
edicts. The particular attributes of the enemy are secondary to the proj- 
ect.5! By contrast, the Zei ging huizuan, in service to (and anticipation 
of) a future victory, explains Taiping institutions and their quasi-Chris- 
tian religion, reproduces Taiping documents, estimates Taiping num- 
bers and supplies, and identifies Taiping adherents by occupation, class, 
and region, using these markers to differentiate between opportunistic 
followers, captives, and diehard adherents. The Zei ging huizuan de- 
scribes an information gathering project situated outside, but working 


49) “Feng zha hou bing Zeng butang” 484 {452 VE, Zei ging huizuan, 37. 

50) Tf it had any effect at all, it would have been indirectly by way of memorials submitted 
to the throne by Zeng Guofan, which may have reflected his reading of the manual. Keyword 
searches in a digital version of the Qinding jiaoping Yuefei fangliie for distinctive terms 
regarding Taiping military practice from the Zei ging huizuan yielded nothing. 

5D Qinding jiaoping Yuefei fanglue, ed. Zhu Xueqin RÆ) et al., 1872 edition. Note that 
throughout the official campaign history, the name of the Heavenly King, Hong Xiuquan 
HF, appears as HAR. During the Qing, it was common practice to write the names of 
rebels using alternate characters with the water radical in official documents. 
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in conjunction with, formal bureaucratic institutions. It relies on what 
were then deemed best practices for the processing of locally gathered 
information, making its sources and methods explicit. It thus explains 
how, and justifies why, the war should be fought, through the sources 
and methods typical of statecraft scholarship of the mid-nineteenth 
century. 


Categories of Information 


The Zei qing huizuan systematically catalogues the main features of the 
Taiping polity, in the process showing who they were and how their re- 
gime and military were organized. It also very strategically undermines 
the legitimacy of the Taiping regime. In its chapters, organized by cate- 
gory, the authors deployed the intelligence that they had gathered, 
collated, and organized. Divided into 12 juan 4: covering nine main cat- 
egories and fifty-eight subcategories, the work provides a glossary of 
Taiping argot and features seventy-one illustrations showing Taiping 
battle formations, flags, clothing, transit passes, and door markers. The 
first two juan on the “Rebel Leadership” (juzei xingming RHE) in- 
troduce the Taiping leaders, providing the names and biographies of key 
figures in the Taiping movement, appending the names of key positions 
at the local level. Juan 3, “The False Bureaucracy” (wei guanzhi h El), 
explains the Taiping system of government and includes a chart show- 
ing Taiping offices arranged by rank, the names of positions in the Tai- 
ping inner court, the titles used by Taiping local officials, including those 
of female officials, and a discussion of the Taiping examination curricu- 
lum. Juan 4, “The False Military System, Part 1” (wei junzhi shang Œ. 
“il_E), introduces the Taiping system of military ranks and offices in list 
form, explains their tactical formations, provides information about 
their use of barracks and encampments, and the Taiping creation of a 
brigade specializing in digging tunnels for assaults on cities. This chap- 
ter also includes an appendix on craftsmen brigades (jiangying IE) of 
all types and on the Taiping use of naval brigades (shuiying 7K’=}). Juan 
5, the “False Military System, Part 2” (wei junzhi xia (f= il] §), includes 
discussion of Taiping flags and weapons, their brigade rules (yinggui 


AK LH 


== $i), with an appendix on their oral communications (haoling ‘jf >), a 
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section on their use of tricks and strategies, and a section on their use of 
spies. 

Juan 6, titled the “False System of Rites” (wei lizhi (Aili), consists of 
sections introducing Taiping palaces, seals, calendar, court rituals and 
costume, their honor guard, use of horses and chariots, their system of 
address, and their dietary habits. Juan 7 and 8, “False Documents, Parts 1 
and 2” (wei wengao shang, xia TEE > F), assemble Taiping edicts, 
imperial commands, memorials, official notices, laws, identity papers 
(with an appendix featuring door placards, boat tickets, and boat plac- 
ards), tribute receipts (with an appendix featuring samples of related 
documents), and discussion of specialized characters invented and used 
by the Taiping regime (with an appendix of rhymed couplets featuring 
Taiping argot). The categories of documents featured in these two juan 
parallel those used by the dynastic regime and suggest the ways in which 
the Taiping regime both aspired to be, and was legible as, a familiar kind 
of government. Juan 9, “Rebel Religion” (zei jiao #72), includes excerpts 
from religious books, a list of the heavenly commandments, descrip- 
tions of Taiping religious worship, an account of punishments, and re- 
produced Taiping sermons. In juan 10, “Rebel Supplies” (zei liang SHR), 
the editors estimate the amount of grain and other resources that the 
Taiping regime has collected by way of contributions, tribute, capture, 
officially apportioned levies, customs stations and trade, and finally pro- 
vide an account of their granaries. Food and other resources were of 
course essential to Taiping military success, and the editors thus took a 
keen interest in this topic. Similarly, in juan n, “Rebel Numbers” (zei shu 
ty), they discuss the number of Taiping officials and soldiers, com- 
pare “Old Rebels” (from Guangdong and Guangxi) with “New Rebels” 
(captives and recent recruits from Hunan and Hubei), explain the Tai- 
ping forces’ use of child soldiers and captives, account for those who run 
away to Qing territory, and estimate the number of women officials and 
soldiers in the Taiping military. In the final juan, “Miscellaneous Re- 
ports” (zazai EEK), they introduce morally charged stories related to the 
war, featuring such things as glowing bones and divine retribution that 
fit uncomfortably into the schematic structure of the text, but which 
provide evidence of the inevitability of a future Qing triumph. The au- 
thors account these stories reliable (and not mere rumor) and use them 
to illuminate the moral and ideological dimensions of the conflict. 
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In an orderly fashion, chapter by chapter, the compilers enumerated 
those aspects of the Taiping regime that made it look like a state and 
elaborated upon those features that rendered it unfit to be one. In the 
process, they provided readers with the basic anatomy of the Taiping 
regime, and at the same time revealed how the Taiping body politic was 
fundamentally deformed. The contents of the Zei ging huizuan suggest 
that Zeng Guofan and his subordinates understood the Taiping rebel- 
lion as materially different from other rebellions. They recognized what 
they were fighting as an aspiring dynastic regime, and thus that they 
were fighting a civil war. 


Seeing (the Taiping) as a State 


According to the Zei ging huizuan, the Taiping regime drew upon a rep- 
ertoire of symbolic and bureaucratic devices characteristic of dynastic 
polities. They designed seals and banners, court costumes, and public 
rituals. They established formal rites, rallied honor guards, and used 
special forms of respectful address. They created a new calendar, col- 
lected taxes, maintained granaries, and issued official documents and 
identity papers. All of this is described in detail in the Zei qing huizuan. 
The authors thus recognized and recorded the ways in which the “rebel” 
regime claimed to be like a state. They present the enemy regime as a 
serious political and military threat to Qing rule, and the information in 
their book as essential to its defeat. At the same time, the authors in 
every chapter strategically deny the legitimacy of Taiping symbols, ritu- 
als, and artifacts by emphasizing the ways in which these are mere simu- 
lacra, informed by fiction, and not history. They also mock Taiping 
claims to power as rebellious pretensions, highlighting the failings of 
the Taiping regime in personal and political terms. In this way, they 
seek to protect themselves from any suspicion that they might be sym- 
pathetic to the rebel cause. In some instances, these attempts to ridicule 
the Taiping regime lead the authors to underestimate or misapprehend 
their enemy. 

The editors highlight the structure of the Taiping military and iden- 
tify the strategies they deploy in battle. These straightforward descrip- 
tions are matched by critical commentary condemning the Taiping 
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regime as illiterate, irrational, and ultimately doomed. Intelligence in 
this context is not simply factual, it is also emotional, heroic, and moti- 
vational. It foregrounds the ways in which the rebel regime is both pow- 
erful and weak, violent and vulnerable, knowable and thus beatable. 
Below are some of the pragmatic questions that the editors sought to 
answer in their assessment of the Taiping regime and its military and 
governing capacity: How strong were they? Who were their leaders? 
What were their long-term intentions? What sort of polity were they? 
What resources (human, ideological, and material) did they possess? 
And, conversely, how might they be defeated? What advantages, imme- 
diate and long term, accrued to those who joined? And how might they 
be persuaded to abandon the Taiping cause? In addressing these ques- 
tions, the authors documented sources of Taiping strength, identified 
points of Taiping vulnerability, assessed Taiping military and political 
capacity, diagnosed the falsity of their dynastic pretensions and pointed 
at the evanescence of their apparent numerical advantages. In other 
words, they constructed a narrative pointing toward Taiping moral, po- 
litical, religious, military, and ideological deficiency, leading inexorably 
to Qing triumph. In this narrative, the moral righteousness and heroism 
of Hunan militias would compensate for the failings of the Qing regu- 
lars; the Taiping were scary, but they would lose. Information contained 
in the Zei qing huizuan not only could shape military decision making 
(and might thus lead its readers to underestimate the Taiping forces), it 
also could be used to raise morale among the troops by providing “evi- 
dence” of certain victory. 

On the one hand, the editors pulled together orderly, if ultimately 
censorious, narrative biographies of Taiping leaders and officials, neat 
lists of Taiping officials, charts showing Taiping offices and ranks (both 
civil and military), descriptions and illustrations of Taiping military for- 
mations, and illustrations featuring banners and flags, uniforms, seals, 
and insignia, all of which made manifest the Taiping leadership’s dynas- 
tic claims and aspirations. On the other hand, they describe the disposi- 
tion and physiognomy of the Taiping leaders in order to facilitate their 
capture and execution, revealing in the meantime their own regional 
and class-based biases and anxieties. In biographies, they identify indi- 
viduals in the Taiping leadership as gamblers, petty traders in foreign 
goods, criminals, and pettifoggers of limited literacy. They also provide 
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physical descriptions including approximate age, skin tone, quality of 
facial hair, relative height, and approximate weight. These descriptions 
were ostensibly intended to help facilitate their capture. But how many 
men might have fit the descriptions “about thirty years old, short and 
small, capable and vigorous, high broad forehead, protruding cheek- 
bones, thin mustache, can barely read” FEHR > KM > VBA 
ER > BEME” irik% or “about forty years old, tall, hunch- 
backed, thick eyebrows and big nose, abundant mustache, eee 
and so somewhat literate” UF > RESCH RIA > KE 
Sy > Mase S= > FN and could thus be identified and arrested?®2 
These accounts moreover beg certain questions, seemingly blinded by 
prejudicial assumptions. How did the Taiping side produce so many 
texts if they were indeed a band of deluded illiterates? What might in 
fact have impelled literate men from Hunan and Guangxi and elsewhere 
to embrace the Taiping cause? 

The Zei ging huizuan includes detailed descriptions and illustrations 
of Taiping regalia, including helmets and uniforms, which were color 
coded by affiliation and bore labels identifying their wearers with the 
Taiping regime. The vests worn by soldiers under the Heavenly King 
were solid yellow, whereas those under the Eastern King wore yellow 
vests with green borders, and so on. Prior to the occupation of Nanjing, 
each vest was marked with a 5”x5” square cloth on which the characters 
“Taiping Heavenly Kingdom” (Taiping tianguo A+XEY) and the num- 
ber of their unit had been either written or printed. After the occupa- 
tion of Nanjing, the quality of the uniforms improved and the characters 
were printed in a particular font directly on the uniforms in black ink. 
All residents of cities occupied by the Taiping were required to wear 
identity plaques. At first, people made these themselves. Later they were 
standardized and distributed by the regime.55 

Similarly, the editors explain that at the outset, the Taiping army used 
torn cloth for pennants and whittled bamboo for spears. With their ini- 
tial victories, they captured resources that allowed them to indulge in an 
impressive display, including a proliferating assortment of flags and 


52 Descriptions of Chen Chengrong p BK, an “old rebel from Guangxi” (Guangxi laozei 
PER) and of Huang Yukun KE, a former pettifogger who joined the movement 
early. See Zei qing huizuan, 2:51. 

53 Zei qing huizuan, 5:150. 
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banners, more varied in size and color and more numerous than the 
imperial pennants. The editors make this seemingly boundless variety 
legible by providing neat and seemingly accurate illustrations, precise 
measurements, and explicit descriptions. They do the same for hats, belt 
placards, and weapons and also provide a glossary of specialized lan- 
guage used by the Taiping to name their weapons. The Taiping forces 
had resorted to a particular argot of code words and phrases intrinsic to 
their community. In this respect, their linguistic practice resembled that 
of other nineteenth-century secret societies and outlaw groups, who 
also relied on mastery of a “secret language” as a marker of their collec- 
tive identity.°> The editors explain that the colorful uniforms and pen- 
nants contributed to Taiping military success by confounding the eyes 
and ears of the militia soldiers to the extent that some believed that the 
Taiping forces had supernatural powers. By interrogating a former Tai- 
ping captive (whose name they provide) they learned that in the confus- 
ing fog of gunfire, enemy soldiers would strip off their uniforms and 
throw them in the air, making it appear as if they could fly. Reliable in- 
telligence of this type, they posit, would prevent panic among the loyal- 
ist ranks by clearly demonstrating that the enemy had no real magical 
powers. The illustrations and explanations of Taiping things and eluci- 
dation of Taiping vocabulary were intended to dispel their power to de- 
lude. By clarifying and codifying Taiping uniforms, pennants, weapons, 
and words, and thereby their material claims to political legitimacy, the 
editors provided practical information that would hasten the enemy re- 
gime’s overthrow.56 

In some respects, the book presents the Taiping regime as an ortho- 
dox state, and at the same time as utterly doomed by its unfitness to be 
one. The authors observe that even though the Taiping are toxic and 
their teachings are heterodox, because they have a dao id, or underlying 
principle, their movement has become a power with the potential to 


5# Ibid., 5:143. 

55) Wang Di, “Mysterious Communication: The Secret Language of the Gowned Brother- 
hood in Nineteenth-Century Sichuan,” Late Imperial China 29.1 Supplement (2008): 77-103. 
56) Zei qing huizuan, 5:155. The handbook also offers examples of how the Taiping used 
decoys, disguises, and ambushes to attack Qing and militia forces. They do not mention that 
the Qing also made use of similarly deceptive tactics both in the Taiping War, and previ- 
ously. For examples from earlier wars, see Jonathan D. Spence, Emperor of China: Self Portrait 
of K‘ang Hsi (New York: Knopf, 1974), 35-36. 
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“spread like prairie fire” EEE 24-4. The Taiping military has set 
units and titles, organized hierarchically: “from root to branch, the units 
are fully articulated and interconnected for effective transmission of or- 
ders and nimble responses” HARK > — SEH > ASS (PREZ 
34.57 They have developed strategies by way of practice and experience, 
they have built defensive installations and mobilized brigades of spe- 
cialized craftsmen to carry out particular tasks. These include former 
coal miners who have been retrained to dig tunnels in preparation for 
assaults on walled cities. The account of Taiping accomplishments con- 
tinues, stating that their army has assembled a massive riverine (or 
brown water) navy and attracted many adherents to the extent that 
their numbers have given them tremendous momentum and power. 
And yet, the authors conclude, their defeat by the Qing is inevitable. The 
Taiping lack the skill to deploy their navy and hold only weak sway over 
their followers.58 In order to defeat the Taiping navy, the militias should 
follow recent precedent, and burn the boats.5? The Taiping may appear 
powerful and numerous but, the authors argue, with an accurate assess- 
ment of Taiping strengths and weaknesses grounded in reliable intelli- 
gence, their forces can readily be defeated. 

The editors describe, explain, assess, and diminish the Taiping mili- 
tary organization and its operations. They show that at least since the 
founding of their capital at Nanjing, the Taiping leadership had acquired 
many of the material, symbolic, and bureaucratic accouterments of a 
dynastic state and had begun to produce recognizable official commu- 
nications. Even as they vehemently denied the Taiping standing as a 
state by attaching the descriptor “false” (wei 1%) to every official title and 
bureaucratic term, as was conventional, the compiling committee also 
necessarily catalogued those features that the rebel polity had devel- 
oped in common with a dynastic regime. They took seriously the bu- 
reaucratic structure and tax collecting capacities of the Taiping polity, 
while at the same time scoffing at the contents (and style) of Taiping 
materials and at what they identified as the pretensions, violence, and 
heterodoxy of the Taiping leadership. The effect is one of dissonance 
between standard form and erroneous content, grandeur and absurdity. 


5) Zei qing huizuan, 4:17. 
58) Ibid., 4:19. 
59 Ibid., 5142-43. 
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The authors propose that the Qing and its militia allies can win by 
seeing through Taiping strategies, which they describe as ultimately hol- 
low. They portray the Taiping regime in terms of spectacle, drama, and 
fiction—abundant flash and bang—, but ultimately vulnerable to de- 
feat by those privy to the right kind of information. A real dynasty should 
be inspired by official histories and governed by established institutions. 
The Taiping polity, by contrast, was inspired by fiction. Their military 
strategies derived from novels like Sanguo yanyi = Bd;# #3 and Shui hu 
zhuan 7K iz {.°° Their institutions, however elaborate, were ultimately 
mere charade. Their apparently overwhelming numbers would eventu- 
ally vanish as those coerced into Taiping service would seize any oppor- 
tunity to defect. 


Everyday Life as Heterodoxy 


In addition to enumerating the features of the Taiping polity, the editors 
also describe daily life in Taiping territory. Information about everyday 
practice reveals the evil and alien character of the Taiping leadership, 
suggests strategies for distinguishing the committed from the coerced, 
and highlights the ways in which common practices of everyday life 
were understood to contribute to identity formation among loyalist 
sympathizers. In the absence of clearly delineated boundaries, and in 
the context of repeated and devastating defeat, the authors, like the mi- 
litia leaders they served, sought to articulate and spotlight codes of 
identity and differences that might help them navigate unstable social, 
military, and political terrain.6! In observing how those living in Taiping 
territory dressed, ate, and styled their hair, the authors condemn them 
as monstrous outsiders, the absolute opposite of ordinary people in cen- 
tral China. 

The Taiping regime and its followers, as shown in the Zei ging hui- 
zuan, evidently shared these preoccupations and anxieties about dis- 
guise and betrayal, relying on a system of physical markers to distinguish 
their people from others. They had an elaborate system of passes, 


60) Ibid. 5154. 
60 On how wartime identities were articulated and apprehended through markers such as 
tattoos, hairstyle, and clothing, see Meyer-Fong, What Remains, chapter 3. 
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passwords, and identity papers in order to protect against infiltrators 
and escapees. When they occupied a city, they established checkpoints 
and secret watchwords. Anyone who approached a checkpoint to enter 
a city without proper documentation, and without knowledge of the 
password, was arrested and executed. Permits were also needed in order 
to leave. For example, to go to the countryside to purchase vegetables, 
one needed a pass with an official seal reading “The bearer of this 
(named) can leave the city to buy vegetables. Our Brethren are not per- 
mitted to interfere” ÆFA Wise > Fala SIA. According to 
informants, this system was more strictly implemented in Nanjing than 
elsewhere.® Fear of spies and infiltrators also inspired the creation of a 
system of door plaques to facilitate household inspections. Boats bore 
similar plaques identifying passengers on officially recognized business. 
Ordinary people were keen to receive door plaques since they viewed 
them as talismanic. In rural areas, they pasted the contents of a door 
plaque to a detachable board rather than to the house itself. When loyal- 
ist forces came, they could take it down. When the Taiping troops came 
back, they could hang it back up.65 

The authors sought to explain the seemingly overwhelming numeri- 
cal advantage enjoyed by their enemies. They repeatedly posit that the 
Taiping regime was held together only by violence and coercion and 
that those who followed willingly represented only a very small minori- 
ty. Given the choice, ordinary people would abscond. Most feared for 
their lives. And yet, by going through the motions of religious and daily 
life practice as part of the Taiping community, captives might eventually 
begin to feel an affinity for their captors: “By the time their [forehead] 
hair has grown out a few inches, they have already begun to identify 
with the old brethren and imitate what they do in every regard. This 
is the tempering undergone by captives. They all begin to inculcate 
new captives with all they have received” HE RET > BALE 
PAR > aa ZA a > Be ABO e SLO 2 ee Hit 
i A.& A man named Zhou } interrogated former captives when they 
were picked up by the militias. He reported a pattern: having suffered 


62) Zei ging huizuan, 8:234. Evidence of these practices can also be found in contemporary 
accounts by both foreign and Chinese authors. 

63) Ibid., 8:241. 

6# Ibid. 1:303. On hair, see Meyer-Fong, What Remains, 81-89. 
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grievous loss of home and property and then abused by their captors, 
many captives hated their captors, felt rage at their own misfortune, and 
sought to deprive others of the things that they had lost. Zhou com- 
pared these people to drowned ghosts who wish to drag the living into 
the water.® 

The authors posit that captives remained among the Taiping forces 
primarily due to fear: fear of interrogation at checkpoints, fear of being 
killed, fear of being captured and executed by the Qing forces because of 
their having grown out their hair in the Taiping style, fear of starving to 
death if they left, having already lost their homes and livelihood. Recent 
spy reports indicated that the Taiping forces were tattooing the faces of 
their captives with the name of their regime, thus damaging them for 
life and making their escape as risky as it was difficult.° Others re- 
mained out of self-interest, specifically, the editors speculate, clerks, 
runners, traders, and the indigent. Having lost their homes, friends, and 
relatives to war, they had no means of support. Or, having lived in pov- 
erty before, they saw an opportunity to get some money and clothing. 
They stayed for a while, thinking that a little comfort would satisfy them, 
and that they could then run. But then they got comfortable and decid- 
ed to stay. 

The editors sought to explain the failure of one of the signal assump- 
tions of Qing warfare: that victory could be achieved easily by separat- 
ing the larger number of captives and hangers on from the core group of 
the truly committed. Many loyalists advocated policies that encouraged 
adherents to drop away and return home.f? But, the editors argue, such 
assumptions had proven faulty in this conflict. Announcements adver- 
tising amnesties to those who defected were ineffective: they were post- 
ed in out of the way places where no one saw them, they were ripped 
down, or the amnesties were of short duration and captives did not 
avail themselves.68 Fear also was a limiting factor: severe punishments, 
widely publicized, awaited those who ran. According to two named 


65) Zei qing huizuan, 11:303. 

66) Ibid., 12:327. On facial tattooing see Meyer-Fong, What Remains, 73-81. 

67 This was a standard strategic assumption in warfare and in the suppression of rebellions. 
See for example Mosca, From Frontier Policy to Foreign Policy, 252; Yu Zhi 4234 (1809-1874), 
“Jiesan zeidang shuo” AAR ÆR, in Zun Xiaoxue zhai wenji Bu NEPE (Suzhou: Gu 
Wu Dejianzhai, 1883), 1.20a-21a. 

68) Zei ging huizuan, 11:304. 
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informants and “all those gentry and commoners who [had] fled” 74% 
#45 Ex, most of those who managed to escape did so while working out- 
side the city walls. The key to running away was to have a fake pass to go 
outside the city walls to buy vegetables or tend livestock and to have 
ready answers and an irritable expression when interrogated. It was bet- 
ter not to use a disguise.®9 Still, many were captured and executed, their 
severed heads paraded through city streets. This deterred others from 
trying to escape. 

Under such circumstances, the editors argue, it would be futile to as- 
sume that the rebel gang could easily be scattered, and that the war 
could thereby easily be won by natural attrition. Based on the informa- 
tion that they had collected, including the oral testimony of those who 
had actually fled, the only way to secure victory was by military means. 
Awed by Qing power, captives would run away in vast numbers. In order 
to give them confidence, loyalist soldiers should give former captives 
the opportunity to live, and not massacre them.’ In confused circum- 
stances, ideally militias and armies were to differentiate not only be- 
tween enemy and friend, but also between sincere adherents of the 
Taiping cause and those who had been coerced into service, in order to 
benevolently encourage captives to abscond. The authors thus offered 
their expert insights, elaborating on the conventional strategy, explain- 
ing why victory by this means had not yet been achieved. They also de- 
monized the Taiping forces for their excessive violence; they insisted on 
benevolence for former Taiping captives and runaways, while calling for 
shock and awe tactics against the true believers. 

The text provides relatively straightforward accounts of life in Taiping 
territory and then escalates into a tirade against the inappropriate con- 
sumption and excessive violence of Taiping partisans. In their very hab- 
itus, the editors remind their readers, the Taiping forces proved 
themselves to be barbaric interlopers. Their account of Taiping food- 
ways relies on stereotype and hearsay to demarcate social and spatial 
boundaries via the description of everyday practice. This is not a 
straightforward account of what the Taiping really ate, but rather an 
ideologically charged fulmination against a social and regional other 


69 Ibid., 11:306. 
70) Ibid. 1:306. 
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presented in menu form. By way of their eating habits, they are shown 
to be uncouth, unruly, ill-mannered, and uneducated bandits from the 
distant southern frontier profoundly unlike the good people of the 
heartland.” In a series of observations attributed to absconded captives, 
all of whom ostensibly were in agreement, readers learn that the Taiping 
(implicitly unlike most “good” people) do not participate in agriculture. 
Their forces loot and pillage foodstuffs, salt, and cooking oil and turn the 
takings over to managers for redistribution. They threaten ordinary vil- 
lagers, who panic, trading food for their lives. The Taiping leaders in 
Nanjing fail to understand how to make food fit to eat; even when they 
have cooks and kitchen managers at their disposal, they still prefer the 
rustic and uncouth foods of their frontier homeland to the refined plea- 
sures of the metropole. They butcher animals without any attention to 
technique; they throw meat into the pot without even bothering to skin 
or prepare it. They do not differentiate dining habits by hierarchy; they 
do not bother to wait for the meat to be cooked. They believe that drink- 
ing soup causes diarrhea and thus do not partake in a course believed 
healthful by men of means. They eat too many Sichuan peppercorns 
and their food is bitter, spicy, and burns the throat. They do not bother 
to peel their fruit and nuts and do not know to wait for vegetables to 
ripen before they devour them. They do not show due respect for grain 
and even feed it to animals, thereby offending heaven. 

As southerners, they have a taste for dog meat, which they (inappro- 
priately) use in their religious sacrifices. They disrupt the established 
culinary order completely. They mix delicacies with commonplace in- 
gredients and they prepare things improperly: 


It is especially laughable that they take sea cucumber and fry it with cabbage; they 
take shark fin and fry it with bean sprouts. They take swallow’s nest and boil it with 
turnips; they take Korean ginseng and longan fruit and stew it with meat. The 
things that are meant to be immersed in water, they stir fry. The things that are 
supposed to be pan fried, they stew. Everything is turned upside down in countless 
ways! 


7 In some respects, this mirrors and inverts Taiping demonization of the Qing as monsters 
from the northern frontier. Instead, the authors tell their readers, the Taiping rebels are 
monsters from the southern frontier. 
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The description, ostensibly of everyday practice, crescendos from an ac- 
count grounded in regional and class differences to one of monstrous 
immorality inspired by stereotype and fiction. Shifting to an even more 
hyperbolic mode of writing, the authors continue, detailing (or imagin- 
ing) the most extreme violation imaginable: “the most ferocious of the 
rebels eat human flesh and drink human blood. They roast the heart and 
kidneys as delicacies; their cruel nature is especially heinous” FA XYK 
RRA > BU > READ AT ASR » eZ ERHET For the 
authors of the Zei qing huizuan, the eating habits of the Taiping follow- 
ers, and their extravagant and transgressive consumption practices, sig- 
naled their complete alienation from the political, moral, and class 
norms ostensibly shared by the authors and their audience. 


Moral Resonance and Military Affairs 


Accounts of Taiping atrocities, largely (but not exclusively) concentrat- 
ed in the final chapter, “Miscellaneous Records,” are made to demon- 
strate the extent to which the Taiping are utterly alienated from orthodox 
values and elite social norms. This chapter, unlike those that precede it, 
dedicates significant space to material about the Qing, especially stories 
pointing to the moral rectitude of the imperial cause. The editors allo- 
cated materials to this section based on the following logic: wherever 
possible, information about the enemy has been presented according to 
categories. Many of the things they do, however, are “antithetical to 
heaven and to human principles” #1734! and “cannot be fitted into 
any category” $$$] fi. These items have been grouped together 
and included “chronologically in the order in which they arrived” DME 
MEPA I A.T The last chapter thus centers on the premise of Taiping 
alienation from moral and social norms, as evidenced by materials that 
do not fit the organizational framework undergirding the rest of the 


7) Zei qing huizuan, 6186. 

73) Ibid., 6187. On cannibalism as practice and motif in the Taiping Civil War, see Meyer- 
Fong, What Remains, 102-08. 

74 Zei qing huizuan, 12:311. 
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book. The chapter has a motivational logic, offering stories that could be 
deployed to explain “why we fight” in ideological and religious terms.” 
The reliance on religious imagery in this section also indicates the com- 
patibility of statecraft methods with ideas that would, after 1898, in- 
creasingly be excoriated as superstition, but which were an integral part 
of elite intellectual life, and the response to war, in the mid-nineteenth 
century.76 

In this chapter, the editors juxtapose terrifying stories of Taiping vi- 
ciousness with accounts of the morality and righteousness of Qing loy- 
alists. The narratives hew closely to the religious logic of reward and 
retribution as well as social prejudice. They emphasize both the vio- 
lence of the Taiping, and the fact that they are “all coarse and rustic 
people from remote mountains” Hk EF LREN A.7” Their ranks consist 
not only of conscripts and captives but also of gamblers with debts and 
of those avoiding arrest, as well as of local thugs who have done un- 
speakable things, or of those greedy people who seek to profit and who 
use their association with the rebels to fatten themselves.’® The editors 
explain that the enemy deliberately persecute the well-educated and 
wealthy, noting for example, that they inspect all of their captives to see 
“if their palms are rosy and moist, and if their ten fingers do not have 
heavy callouses” AE EH ZT WAAKA” aR, 
they declare them to be “imps” (yao 4K) and either kill them, or interro- 
gate them and then kill them, or torture them until they confess and 
then kill them.?° 

The Taiping forces, the editors argue, transgress in their consumption 
habits, in their wanton destructiveness, and in their violent disregard for 
social hierarchies and norms. They are greedy, but lack taste. They can- 
not appreciate the value of antiques. They destroy books, calligraphies, 
and paintings, including the beloved libraries of prominent families. 
The incineration of books so angered heaven, the editors note, that 


75) The expression “why we fight” alludes to the title of a series of seven documentaries 
made by the United States government during World War II. These films were intended to 
motivate their audience by presenting the Axis enemies as antithetical to American values. 
76) See Meyer-Fong, What Remains, chapter 2. 

7D Zei qing huizuan, 12:31. 

78) Ibid., 12:313. 

79 Ibid., 11:303. 
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some perpetrators were struck by lightning.8° Faced with a clock, they 
rip out the mechanism and take the inlay, mistaking it for real silver. 
They wreck human relationships by separating families.8! They attract 
the wicked and destroy the honorable. They kill babies and abuse wom- 
en.8? They brand their captives with fire-seals and force women to un- 
bind their feet.8 They dishonor the written word and enrage heaven in 
ways both general and particular. In one especially vivid account, at a 
specific time and place (near Hankou), a Taiping soldier stopped to take 
a shit. Just as he was tying up his clothes to prepare to leave, he was 
struck by lightning. Fearful, his companions came to investigate. They 
found that he had used pages from an official edition of the Book of 
Changes (Yijing 4%€) to wipe himself and had been struck dead by the 
wrath of heaven! This story gave form to extreme blasphemy and its con- 
sequences: pollution of the written word inevitably would lead to divine 
punishment.84 

By contrast, Qing sympathizers, especially Qing officials and their 
kin, proved their valor by chastising their enemies in moral terms. They 
did so through their willingness to die and by way of the marvelous dis- 
position of their remains. They committed suicide rather than submit- 
ting. Their corpses and bones emitted marvelous vapors or glowed to 
reveal their location so that they could be recovered and buried.85 The 
authors ask rhetorically: “How can we calculate the number of civil and 
military officials who died when the rebels occupied strategically im- 
portant prefectures and counties?” #BEVEIALERD IE » WE EU TT] 
Hat.8° These “loyal souls remain unvanquished” ESEM and some 
of them left especially prominent spirit traces, including Liu Qingxi 
ZEZ, the magistrate of Shangyuan 7c} (Nanjing), who had the 
reputation of a good and capable official.87 When the Taiping forces 


80) Ibid., 12:312. The editors’ note states that Zhang Yuqin 9 K% and Zhao Shize HAE 
provided this information. 

8) Ibid., 12:311. 

82 Ibid., 12:314-16. 

83) Ibid., 12:316-17. Again, the story is attributed to an informant, in this case a spy in 
Wuchang. 

84) On pollution of the written word, reward, and punishment, see Meyer-Fong, What 
Remains, 25-30. 

85) Zei qing huizuan, 12:320. 

86) Ibid. 12:320. 

87) Ibid. 12:320. 
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stormed the city, Liu put on his formal official attire and sat in his seat of 
office. He “scolded the Taiping soldiers in a stern voice” Bei and 
“admonished them not to harm the common people” WRJ A 4e).88 
The soldiers bundled him off to another part of the city, tied him to a 
tree, and shot cannonballs at him. His bones were all shattered and scat- 
tered, a horrifying fate in a society that placed a high value on keeping 
remains intact. Three days later, a man patrolling behind the encamp- 
ment saw a mysterious white light rising up from among the under- 
growth. Upon further investigation, he found that the light emanated 
from a boot containing a single leg bone. Nearby, the local people found 
a document case containing official documents, one of which identified 
magistrate Liu as its author. They placed the bone inside a casket and 
wrapped it in cloth and buried it at the crest of Qingliang Hill XXL, a 
famous site in Nanjing. In order to maintain secrecy, they could not seal 
the tomb or plant trees, but they did furtively mark the spot. A glowing 
light appeared there nightly. The people who passed by composed po- 
ems, suggesting that it might be better for the light to remain hidden. 
And the light dimmed. Others wrote laments for the magistrate, some of 
which, the authors note, have been recorded.8° 

This story celebrates the virtue of a Qing official who showed sympa- 
thy for the common people in a moment when many were blamed for 
exacerbating the rebellion and excoriated for venality, abusiveness, and 
weakness. It borrows elements of Buddhist hagiography, showing the 
influence of works like Traditions of Eminent Monks (Gaoseng zhuan 
15/4). During the Qing, a righteous official or chaste woman could 
occupy the position of an eminent monk, yielding similar miracles, of- 
ten involving inspired remains. In the Buddhist context, light appari- 
tions, for example, are often associated with exceptional individuals as 
evidence of special virtue and spiritual power.?! In both Buddhist hagi- 


88) Ibid., 12:320. 

89 Ibid., 12:320. 

90) See C. Pierce Salguero, “A Flock of Ghosts Bursting Forth and Scattering: Healing Narra- 
tives in a Sixth-Century Chinese Buddhist Hagiography,” East Asian Science, Technology, and 
Medicine 32 (2010): 89-120; John Kieschnick, The Eminent Monk: Buddhist Ideals in Medieval 
Chinese Hagiography (Honolulu: Univ. of Hawai'i Press, 1997). 

8) See Raoul Birnbaum, “Light in the Wutai Mountains,” in The Presence of Light: Divine 
Radiance and Religious Experience, ed. Matthew Kapstein (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
2004), 196. 
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ography and Qing martyrologies, comportment at time of death played 
a determining role as a sign of special moral commitment. To die curs- 
ing or resisting the Taiping proved loyalty to the Qing, even as correct 
intentions and attitude at the moment of death revealed a Buddhist 
monk’s superior virtue and commitment.” The more intense the suffer- 
ing, the more profound the moral commitment. Such stories thus often 
incorporated gruesome depictions of extreme affliction, violence, and 
agony thereby making explicit the subject’s heroism and the object’s 
power. In this story, the marvelous light surrounding magistrate Liu’s leg 
bone reveals the location of his remains. It also makes manifest his per- 
sonal rectitude and reveals divine sympathy for the Qing cause. 

In another example, human remains animated by divine power reveal 
the righteousness of the dead. Fragrance filled the room of the official 
residence where a provincial surveillance commissioner committed sui- 
cide with a colleague.9? Overcome by headaches and overwhelmed by 
the marvelous fragrance, the terrified Taiping forces refused to enter. 
The provincial surveillance commissioner's eldest son, inspired to 
avenge his father’s death, fought his way bravely from Liangguang Hi 
to Hubei. Arriving at the residence, he found a charnel house of scat- 
tered bones. Among the maggots, shells, and bones, he found his father’s 
intact corpse. It miraculously had suffered no decay at all.94 Jin Juxian 
L7, the magistrate of Huangzhou #2), faced the Taiping siege of 
the city with no soldiers and no supplies. His wife and two daughters 
had committed suicide when the provincial capital had fallen the previ- 
ous year. His poems in their honor celebrated their bravery in the face of 
death. Their bones, he writes, are fragrant in the underworld; he likens 
the girls to two pearls, competing over who would die first. When the 
Taiping forces occupied their residence, they found that the site was 
haunted. Two glowing red discs hovered in the halls and a tall whiskered 
form appeared, seeming to spit water as if scattering pearls. The curtains 
were all soaked. The Taiping soldiers fled in fear. Refugees reported that 
the strange phenomena were due to loyal qi (zhongqi ER). Another 
official, Lu Wanling |", faced down the Taiping forces with a knife. 


92 Salguero, “A Flock of Ghosts Bursting Forth and Scattering,” 96. 

93) Fragrance is also often referenced in Buddhist hagiography. 

9# On perfected corpses as a sign of virtue, see also Meyer-Fong, What Remains, 108-14. 
95) Zei ging huizuan, 12:320. 
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He cursed and stabbed at them. They flayed him and lit him on fire until 
almost nothing was left of his corpse. The local people missed his virtu- 
ous government and regretted his brutal death. They searched for his 
scattered remains and tearfully buried them. Lu later appeared in the 
dream of a local shengyuan Æ S who saw him bathed in golden light.9° 
The apparition told him that the skull and some of the bones that they 
had recovered were not in fact his. He begged for them to abandon 
them. The next day, they opened the casket. All of the bones were gold- 
en in color, except for the skull and one of the thigh bones, which were 
burnt black and of a different type. They thus removed these, and buried 
Lu’s bones alongside those of a famous official and moral exemplar.9” 
Bones identified themselves in other ways, too. At Wuchang, faced 
with Taiping occupation, many families burned their own homes. Twen- 
ty-one members of the Zhang family perished in one such conflagra- 
tion. The second son was away seeking employment in another province. 
When he returned home, he sifted through the ashes. He found ten 
shards of bone, none more than a foot in length. It was impossible to 
identify to whom they belonged or even which limbs they were from. He 
wept as he put them into a coffin and as his tears fell on the bones, 
strands of blood flowed out of them. He was so shocked that he nearly 
died. He had heard that people who died violent deaths (esi #4E, a Bud- 
dhist term) bled from the seven orifices when they saw their blood rela- 
tions. How do corpses know how to respond to thoughts and feelings? 
And compared to a whole corpse, a bone has less efficacious qi $4. How 
is it that seeing their own flesh and blood, these bones began bleeding 
as if even they knew? This story again contains Buddhist elements. But 
it also echoes—or rather—reverses conventional forensic practice, 
whereby anonymous bones could be identified by the blood dripping 
test: if a coroner had bones in his possession, and someone came for- 
ward claiming to be a son or daughter of the deceased, the coroner 
could have the claimant cut him or herself to draw one or two drops of 
blood. If, when the drops of blood were dripped onto the bones, the 
blood soaked into the bone, then the claimant was indeed related to the 
deceased by blood. If they were not related, the blood would not 


99 The golden apparition clearly resembles the appearance of a bodhisattva in Buddhist 
hagiography. 
9D Zei qing huizuan, 12:321. 
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be absorbed. The test was deemed effective for all categories of blood 
relations, unless the bones were boiled or contaminated by vinegar.9° In 
this story, bones drip blood in response to a blood relative, reversing the 
process whereby the blood of relatives was absorbed into bone. Either 
way, the bones resonate in recognition of kinship bonds (renlun Af). 
Righteous bones occupied a volatile space between the human and 
divine realm. Having a power of their own, bones revealed their identi- 
ties despite desecration, dismemberment, or near obliteration. They 
might be found by filial sons inspired to vengeance, or by communities 
mourning a (rare) compassionate official. Or they might reveal them- 
selves in a dream. In all of these cases, the righteous bones seem inex- 
tricably embedded in the reciprocal and hierarchical relationships of 
human society, in absolute contrast with the enemy. The editors use 
named sources and informants to confirm the truth of their accounts or 
affirm that they are known to all (ren suo gong zhi_\ FAI). Attribu- 
tion gave credence to evidence based on hearsay, anecdote, and eyewit- 
ness observation. Stories like these provided the political, social, and 
moral vocabulary through which the authors of the Zei qing huizuan 
argued for a pro-dynastic agenda. Such accounts, strange, demonic, and 
marvelous prove the wickedness of the Taiping, and the inevitability of 
Qing victory, and reveal the moral, religious, and political frameworks 
through which loyalists interpreted the war. The miraculous behavior of 
objects testified to the “presence of spirits or the inherent power of an 
extraordinary individual.”!0° Animated by sympathetic resonance (gan- 
ying RJE), objects in these accounts reveal cosmic approval for the 


98) Paraphrased based on Brian E. McKnight, transl., The Washing Away of Wrongs: Forensic 
Medicine in Thirteenth-Century China (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Center for Chinese Studies, Univ. 
of Michigan, 1981), 101-2 and “The ‘Hsi Yüan Lu’ or ‘Instructions to Coroners’,” trans. Herbert 
Giles, Proceedings of | Royal Society of Medicine 17 (1924): 73. The Chinese original reads as 
follows: XI JES RE” ARAE > CIRCE ARK MRZE? SCE 
RIRES E o ERRERA RAAN ° BAFA. Song Ci RZ (1186-1249), Xi 
yuan ji lu RES: (Collected records on the washing away of wrongs). Yuan dynasty edi- 
tion collected in Sun Xingyan KÆ (FJ (1753-1818), Dainan ge congshu INA Fal Bes (r eprinted 
Shanghai: Boguzhai, 1924, juan 3, item 18). Many thanks to Yi-Li Wu for pointing out the 
parallel and providing the original text and the McKnight translation. 

99 Zei qing huizuan, 12:321. In this instance, the two named sources are Zhou Kuan jH, 
and Cheng Fenghuang fr #5. 

100) Raoul Birnbaum, “Light in the Wutai Mountains,” 197. 
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Qing cause, punish Taiping deviance, and illuminate the rectitude of 
Qing officials.101 


Conclusion 


The Zei ging huizuan makes explicit that military intelligence in the 
Taiping war was intended to differentiate enemy from ally in practical 
and moral terms, in a context where no clear or lasting boundary in fact 
existed. The book promises complete information about all aspects of 
the Taiping regime: its institutions, personnel, ideologies, artifacts, prac- 
tices (in clear distinction from those of the dynasty), its agents, and the 
ordinary people they governed. The ideological commitments of the au- 
thors, however, may have blinded them to the motives of those who al- 
lied themselves with the other side. 

During the Taiping civil war, perhaps as ever, military intelligence had 
both descriptive and prescriptive dimensions. Texts and oral accounts 
compiled and presented under orderly rubrics provided a framework 
through which enemy organization and practice could easily be appre- 
hended by way of the most current intellectual approaches. Institutions 
associated with the Hunan Army mobilized educated men with access 
to local informants, those familiar with the terrain, and those with net- 
works that crossed into enemy-controlled territory. They gathered in- 
formation in service to the dynastic cause through institutions that 
operated on an ad hoc, temporary, and local basis. These institutions 
provided the context for patronage as well as for spatial and social mo- 
bility. From a practical standpoint, information gathering in the Taiping 
war relied on an established repertoire of practices, including spies, in- 
formants, and the careful study of captured texts. It also generated fa- 
miliar anxieties that those who studied the enemy might somehow 
become tainted by association. 

Intelligence about the enemy, perhaps not surprisingly, also reveals 
an ideological war against an internal enemy effected through the defin- 


10) On sympathetic resonance, see James A. Benn, Burning for the Buddha: Self-Immolation 
in Chinese Buddhism (Honolulu: Univ. of Hawai'i Press, 2007), 6-7. On light, fragrance, multi- 
colored clouds, and other manifestations of divine power, see Raoul Birnbaum, “Light in the 
Wutai Mountains,” 195. 
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ing of difference. Intelligence served as evidence “proving” the funda- 
mental evil of the Taiping regime, whereas the dynasty and its adherents 
exemplified legitimacy, loyalty, and social harmony.!° These differences 
were articulated through the collation of enemy documents and ac- 
counts of enemy artifacts. Morally charged “things,” including books, 
antiques, and human remains, illuminate a bright line dividing the righ- 
teous from the wicked, the loyal from the rebellious, the civilized from 
the savage, even as theatrically inspired regalia differentiated the imita- 
tion regime from a dynastic state. Military intelligence in this context, 
and perhaps always, promised clarity, accuracy, and precision. In prac- 
tice, it could not fully account for a war in which underpaid and ill- 
equipped armies shifted sides, perfidious officials absconded, corruption 
was rife, and victory elusive. 
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Abstract 


This article highlights the strategies and institutions that were mobilized in order 
to collect information during the Taiping Civil War (1851-1864). Through a close 
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reading of the Zei ging huizuan WIZ (Compendium of Rebel Intelligence), the 


102 Zei qing huizuan, 12:31. 
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article reveals that the Qing and its allies understood the Taiping as a political 
entity constituted on a familiar (dynastic) model and also in ethnographic terms 
(linguistic, sartorial, religious, regional). The article also demonstrates how indi- 
viduals made use of their access to information to obtain patronage and employ- 
ment within the pro-Qing camp. Finally, by spotlighting the political and moral 
language used by the authors of the Zei qing huizuan, the article makes obvious the 
deep relationship between intelligence and ideology. 


Résumé 


L'article révèle les stratégies et les institutions mises en œuvre par les forces loya- 
listes pour rassembler des informations sur le camp ennemi lors de la guerre civile 
des Taiping (1851-1864). Par une lecture du Zei ging huizuan, il montre que les Qing 
et leurs alliés appréhendaient les Taiping comme une entité politique formée selon 
un modèle dynastique familier et les décrivaient termes ethnographiques (concer- 
nant leur langue, leurs vétements, leurs religion, leur particularités régionales). 
L'article montre aussi comment les auteurs de cet ouvrage ont su tirer parti de leur 
accès à cette information pour obtenir un soutien et des emplois dans le camp 
loyaliste. Enfin, en mettant en évidence le langage politique et moral utilisé par les 
auteurs du Zei qing huizuan, il démontre les liens étroits entre renseignement mili- 
taire et idéologie. 
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